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WE find it stated in a contemporary, that it is settled that 
a most useful and proper business for women is that of an 
architect, and that no one understands as well as they the 
convenient arrangement of the interior of a house; with 
further suggestions in illustration of this position, —a po- 
sition which we have not infrequently seen assumed of late. 
Perhaps this is true, but there are two things to be said 
about it. First, the planning of houses, at least so far as 
the convenience of their arrangement is concerned, though a 
very necessary part of an architect's duty, is not architecture 
at all; and the ability to arrange a house conveniently does 
not in the least make an architect. There are thousands of 
people who can adjust the plans of houses to their own per- 
fect satisfaction and convenience, and to those of others, and 
who do it, but who yet are not architects; just as there 
are millions of people who know their multiplication-table 
thoroughly, and use it constantly, and yet are not mathe- 
maticians. Second, the knowledge of convenience in the 
arrangements of a house is not born into women, any more 
than into men. Those who have it get it by experience in 
housekeeping, mostly by being heads of families; and these 
are precisely the ones who are fully provided with occupation, 
and have no need or leisure to become architects. In fact, 
by the time they have thoroughly learned housekeeping, it is 
too late for them to learn architecture. The knowledge of 
the requirements of houses which women acquire by living 
in them is of great importance to architects, who are very 
foolish if they neglect to take advantage of it; but, since for 
professional use it must be got at second hand, it is as easily 
acquired in that way by men architects, if they will take the 
pains to look for it, as it would be by women architects. 
The practical difference is, possibly, that men are negligent 
of acquiring it, and that women would not be; but this is a 
trouble easily remedied, and we recommend all lady clients 
and wives of clients, when architects are building for them, 
to take pains to instil the requisite knowledge, and, if neces- 
sary, to scourge it into them. 





UnQvEstionaBLy a good deal of the work that belongs to 
an architect’s office might very well be done by women, and 
would not be uncongenial to them. How far the adminis- 
tration of an architect’s practice would be found to suit the 
feminine habit of mind, we do not profess to judge. We 
have never seen it tried; and since the great mass of women 
are better employed, and probably will continue to be, in 
work which cannot very well be done by men, we do not 
expect to see it tried much, at any rate. The work of super- 
intending would probably be found too laborious and incon- 
venient, and would certainly involve a change in fashion 
of raiment; and the preparation of large working-drawings 
would be almost equally awkward ; but there is a great deal, 
both in the drawing and the designing that is necessary, 
which women could well do, and for which they are naturally 
as apt as men. American women have latterly given a great 
deal of attention to various forms of decorative art, and a 





fair proportion of them have shown good powers of design. 
There is no reason why, among those women who find occa- 
sion to seek their avocation outside the usual range of 
woman’s employments, there should not be found a good 
many who, if they were ready to devote the necessary years 
to a difficult study, would prove valuable coadjutors to 
architects. 





ProBaBty the thing that would cause most wonderment to 
an American visiting a French building in course of erec- 
tion is the prevailing custom of cutting all mouldings and 
decorations of stone in place in the wall. ‘To him the facility 
with which mouldings are run and surfaces planed off by 
rude planes would have something of the ludicrous about it, 
and would lead him to entertain a contempt for the material 
used, did he not know that in the course of time the surface 
of the stone underwent natural chemical changes that made 
it much more durable than its free working nature indicates. 
Still this stone is peculiarly liable to atmospheric influences ; 
and, unless selected from quarries known to possess good 
lasting qualities, it deteriorates rapidly. There is in Paris a 
modern ordinance, issued strangely enough by the authori- 
ties charged with the care of the hygiene of the city, that 
directs that the surfaces of at least all public buildings shall 
be renewed every ten years, we believe. ‘This renovation was 
formerly effected by the use of the scraper and chisel; but 
as those in charge fortunately discovered that this was lead- 
ing to the change of character in some of the mouldings, and 
the disappearance of others, and that ornaments were gradu- 
ally being reduced to the flattest of bas-reliefs, this is now 
effected by scouring the surfaces, a process in which steam 
and hand-work are alike employed. 





In London, on the other hand, where the stone is exposed 
to a much more injurious atmosphere, causing often a very 
rapid disintegration of the stone-work exposed to its attacks, 
there is no such regulation, we believe, either issued by a 
board of health or by a board of building-inspectors. The 
Londoner, however, likes a clean and, cheerful-looking house 
as much as does a Parisian; and while he consents to the 
smoke and grime that settles on warehouses in the city as a 
thing inevitable, he requires that his West End dwelling, 
although of stone, shall be painted yearly while he is taking 
his vacation. His taste having become vitiated by dwelling 
amid such surroundings, it is not to be wondered that he 
now looks on the griminess that already begins to make the 
Houses of Parliament look venerable, as a thing to be wiped 
off or at least covered up, and consequently looks apathet- 
ically on while painters make their preparation to treat the 
greatest work that the Gothic revival has yet produced in 
England, in the same way that a West End house is treated. 
Fortunately a member of the Society of Arts noticed the 
outrage in time to put a temporary, if not a permanent, stop 
to the proceedings. Surely, if it is necessary to protect the 
stone-work from being injured by carbonic and other acids in 
the air, the British Government can do no better thing than 
to spend its money in encouraging the’ invention of some 
process which shall, without injury to the strength, make 
the surface of the stone impervious to atmospheric influence. 





In these days of magnificent engineering undertakings, 
one can hardly feel safe in sneering at even the most seem- 
ingly impracticable scheme, so efficient is the perseverance 
and genius of man in overcoming Nature’s obstacles. The 
latest and most eccentric engineering scheme is that of a 
‘* very competent engineer,’’ lately mentioned in the Bath 
(N.Y.) Courier, who proposes emptying Lake Keuka — 
Crooked Lake (?) —into Seneca Lake, by the following 
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process: ‘*A trench being then dug of sufficient depth, 
and a line of barrels filled with nitro-glycerine carefully laid 
in the bottom, a single explosion, it is calculated, will lay 
open a chasm seven and a half miles long, and half a mile 
wide, into which the water will rush in a perfect deluge.’’ 
To carry out this project, the object of which is to secure to 
agriculturists the arable land now covered by the water of the 
lake, more than a million dollars will be required, towards 
which the moneyed men of Bath have already subscribed 
eight hundred thousand dollars. The successful issue of the 
seemingly equally dangerous use of nitro-glycerine at Hell 
Gate, on Sunday last, may encourage the promoters of this 
scheme to really carry it into execution; but we feel pretty 
well assured that the results would be as different as are the 
conditions of the two undertakings. The success attending 
Gen. Newton’s use of nitro-glycerine, in the more man- 
ageable form of dynamite, is possibly less due to the mass 
of water which had to be stirred before the concussion could 
be communicated to air or land, than to the neutralizing 
interference of the vibrations radiating from each exploding 
vartridge, —a neutralization which would hardly attend the 
explosion of seven miles, more or less, of nitro-glycerine in 
a trench. 








Tue Annual Trades-Union Congress of Great Britain is 
held this month, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Among the sub- 
jects appointed for discussion, are the means of obtaining 
representation of labor in Parliament; co-operation in its 
relation to trades-unions, piece-work, over-time, and ap- 
prenticeships ; arbitration and conciliation in trade-disputes, 
ete. Outsiders will begin to have respect for trades-unions, 
when they see them working for the real improvement of 
their members and their work, instead of devoting all their 
energies to the acquisition of social or political power, to 
the increase of wages and diminution of labor, to the deteri- 
oration of their work, the injury of their employers, and the 
enslavement of their fellows. With the habitual efforts of 
the British trades-unions, and their imitators in this coun- 
try, it is pleasant to compare the case of the fifty represen- 
tative workmen of all trades who arrived here last month, 
sent out by the French Government to visit the Centennial 
Exhibition, and examine and report for the benefit of their 
respective trades whatever they find of advantage to them. 
But trades-unions are not in fashion in France. 





One of the two new volumes of what is known as the 
** General History of Paris ’’ is devoted to a topographical 
history of old Paris, a work which, however interesting and 
valuable at the present time, will steadily increase in value 
to the antiquarian and historian; for from such a source as 
this, and not from a personal acquaintance with the actual 
buildings and localities, must the future novelist and historian 
draw the information he wishes to impart to his readers. Old 
Paris is not, to be sure, under the present administration, dis- 
appearing as rapidly as when the energetic Baron Hauss- 
mann was in power; but yet with sufficient rapidity to make 
it difficult for the student of history or architecture to identify 
localities and buildings with the descriptions furnished him 
by books familiar to him from earlier days. The Butte des 
Moulins is shortly to make way for the new Avenue de 
l’Opéra, while because of the Boulevard Henri Quatre, the 
continuation on the right bank of the Seine of the Boulevard 
St. Germain, the noted Hétel de Lesdiguiéres is even now 
being destroyed. The valuable work above mentioned, 
printed at the Imprimerie Nationale, at present consists of 
sixteen quarto volumes, illustrated with some fine plates. 
Some of the subjects treated of in these volumes are 
heraldry, numismatics, trades and corporations, geography 
and paleontology of Paris, municipal history, ete. The sec- 
oud of the new volumes is to treat of seals, emblems, colors, 
liveries, public ceremonials, etc., from the earliest times. 





Tue current number of the Builder contains little of special 
interest to architects, since ** Public Safety,’’ which com- 
ments on the explosion on the ** Thunderer’’ and upon two 
recent railway accidents, ‘‘ The New Boulevard Henri IV, 
at Paris,’’ ‘* The Universal International Exhibition of 
1878,” and ** Railway Legislation of 1876,’’ are articles of 
general interest; while ** The Art View of Archeology,” 
‘** Ancient Masonry,’’ ‘‘Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Archeological Society,’’ ‘Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society,’’ and ‘* When and by whom were 
Stonehenge and Aubury erected ?’’ are intended for arche- 
ologists. In the Building News, ‘* Proportions” is the most 
interesting article, architecturally speaking. The Architect 
is much the most readable journal this week. ‘* Palaces and 
Prisons ’’ treats of the greater attention bestowed in prisons 
on sanitary precautions, in comparison with that our own 
houses receive. ‘* Henry V.’’ is a narrative of the experience 
of Mr. E. W. Godwin while, at the request of the manager 
of Queen’s Theatre, London, getting up the archeological 
properties for the play of Henry V. ‘* The Ruins of Citania ”’ 
is a rather interesting account of a pre-Roman town in 
Portugal; and ‘* The British Association ’’ contains the last 
portion of the address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science of its new president, Prof. Thomas 
Andrews. In Le Moniteur des Architectes, M. Laffitte com- 
mences a technical criticism upon M. Garnier’s New Opera- 
House, which, appearing almost at the same time with M. 
Garnier’s new work on that building, is of considerable value 








ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. —II. 

A Few years ago it was difficult to give satisfactory 
advice to a young man in our country who wished to become 
an architect. There were no architectural schools in the 
United States; no common understanding of what an 
architect’s training was; and few such appliances as books, 
photographs, and drawings, to aid in it. For those who 
could not go to Europe to study, — of course very few could, 
— there was no resource but to go into some architect’s 
office, and learn what could be got from routine-work there ; 
and as the routine-work for which the community called was 
seldom of a very instructive kind, and as the learner’s part 
in it was necessarily very small, the progress of an archi- 
tectural student’s education was slow, and his ultimate 
attainment was likely to be pretty slender. Even Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s limited prescription was unavailable ; for there were 
no cathedrals, and scarcely any other buildings interesting 
enough to be sketched from all points of the compass. One 
prominent architect only, so far as we know, addressed him- 
self deliberately to professional education, the good fruit of 
whose efforts is visible to this day in the work of his various 
pupils, and is the best evidence of the value of a serious 
attempt at such education. Now, however, the question is 
easier to answer. Within ten years, three considerable archi- 
tectural schools have been set on foot, so distributed over the 
country that one or other of them is within comparatively 
easy reach of almost all the States. Of these the oldest, 
and probably the best equipped, is that in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; its first successor was that at 
Cornell University, which has been running four or five years, 
and is provided, we understand, with an admirable profes- 
sional library; the third, that at the University of Michi- 
gan, begins its career this autumn with the promising course 
of study that we have already noticed. 

The existence of these schools, and the importance of the 
work they have undertaken, are not yet so generally under- 
stood by the public, and apparently by a good part of the 
profession, as they should be. To every young man who is 
decided, in the face of the considerations which we men- 
tioned in our last article, to become an architect, we would 
say: Go first to a professional school, and do not trust to 
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what you can learn in an architect’s office. The standard of 
respectable professional attainment is much higher than it 
was a few years ago, and it requires mach more effort to 
attain it. It will continue to rise. Already the successful 
among the advancing practitioners are those who have given 
the most pains and deliberation to their preliminary train- 
ing: those who would hold their own with them cannot 
afford to neglect any opportunities. It might seem that it 
would be as unnecessary to urge an architect as an engineer 
or a physician to seek his training in a professional school ; 
but apparently it is not so. This is perhaps due, apart from 
the newness of the provisions for such training, to the habit 
of looking at the matter from a business point of view. A 
business training cannot be got except in business; and the 
practice of architecture is so mixed up with business that 
men of business, inside the profession as well as outside, are 
apt to think it may in the same way be best learned in the 
office. And this is true of the business work of the profes- 
sion; but this, though indispensable, is a subordinate part of 
an architect’s work, — so much less in scope than the strictly 
professional work, so much more easily learned, and so much 
more imperatively imposed by the exigencies of practice, 
that the first and main effort of preparation should always 
be distinctly devoted to the later. 

For the student, then, the obvious advantage of profes- 
sional schools over offices is a better and a quicker training 
in the higher technicalities of his profession, and in the 
power of design. It is quicker because no time is wasted on 
mere routine-work necessary to the office, but uninstructive 
to the learner; and because what he needs to learn is care- 
fully kept before him, to the exclusion of other things. It 
is better for these same reasons, and for many others. <A 
practising architect, if he is busy, has no time to spend in 
instructing his subordinates, and he does not attempt it: 
they must be made as useful as they can, and may pick 
up what they can. The busier and the more enterprising he 
is, the more he gets from them, and the more they are left 
to themselves for what they may get from him. But in 
a school all the work is arranged, and all the time and 
effort of the instructors reserved, for the advancement of the 
learners. The chief thing in the training of an archiiect 
is to make an artist of him, to train him in the knowledge 
of form and the representation of it, and to develop his 
power of design. For these things not only is time required, 
and undisturbed concentrated effort, but appliances which it 
is impracticable for a single practitioner to collect, or, hav- 
ing them, to utilize them in instruction. To get even a tol- 
erable knowledge of architectural forms requires access to, 
and constant use of, a great many and varied drawings, 
prints, photographs, and casts, as well as plenty of time to 
work from them. To acquire a reasonable power of design, 
a student must have experience of a great variety of exer- 
cises and problems, and he must solve them by designing 
himself. For this of course an architect’s office affords no 
facilities: it is those who have already learned to design, 
that must do the designing there. Therefore it happens 
that most young architects who have sallied out from offices 
to begin their work, have learned their designing painfully, 
after they assumed to be practising, and by experimenting 
on the work of such clients as they could secure. Half a 
dozen years of such empirical practice, undirected and 
uncriticised, are a poor substitute for two or three years of 
the steady discipline and carefully directed work of a school. 
There are those who keep steadily to one office, through 
positions of increasing responsibility, till when they begin 
practice it is as the partners or successors of their instruc- 
tors ; but they are exceptions, and their road is a long one 
even if their training is not narrow. What is true of design 
is also true of many branches of an architect’s knowledge, 
—of the more difficult parts of construction, of architectural 
theory and history, of decorative work, and of all the schol- 








arship of the profession, for the acquirement of most of 
which the routine of an office gives no opportunity. 

These considerations are sufliciently obvious to those who 
will think of the question; but there are others which may 
not so readily suggest themselves. The value of the stimu- 
lus of association, among a considerable number of persons 
busy with the same study, can hardly be over-estimated ; and 
this tells not merely in the vulgar form of rivalry, but in 
the comparison of ideas, in the collection of a varicty of 
suggestions and illustrations by different persons studying 
the solution of the same problems, and most of all perhaps 
because the impulse to study and investigation, like all other 
impulses, is enormously increased by association, just as a 
crowd of men may be roused to acts, good or bad, to which 
it would be impossible to move them singly. It tells also in 
the formation of habits of criticism, and of a standard of 
work that will bear criticism; in an esprit du corps that is 
helpful, and tends to maintain a high professional tone and 
a high level of attainment. It is a counterpoise to the ten- 
dency of a busy practice to interfere with culture, and to 
subordinate professional excellence to business. It is to the 
mutual influence, the common enthusiasm, and the inherited 
traditions of the students, that the French Zcole des Beaux- 
Arts owes much of the efficiency and tone which make it 
the best instrument that exists for the training of architects. 
Students learn from and through each other as much as they 
get directly from their instructors. To quote the words of 
the report of the Massachusetts School, ‘* As much is done 
and as much is learned in volunteer work, especially tracing 
and sketching, not to speak of reading, as is accomplished 
under the requirements of the programme. The students 
learn much more than they are taught; and what they thus 
teach themselves is not likely to be forgotten.” 

After the school training the office training comes in most 
naturally. The student has reached a point where he can 
escape most of the drudgery of office-work, and can quickly 
make himself valuable to his principal. He should have 
become a capable draughtsman, with some knowledge of 
design, and of the principles and chief processes of con- 
struction. He has already all the capital with which many 
begin their practice. For every thing that he learns now, he 
will find a niche ready among the things he has already 
acquired ; and two or three years of office-work will set him 
as far ahead as five or six would without his schooling. 
Of course the office experience is as necessary as his school 
training. There are a thousand details in the conduct of 
work, that are only to be learned in its actual progress; the 
necessary practical judgment can only be acquired by experi- 
ence, and, like every thing else, is best acquired under direc- 
tion. The responsibility of providing for other people’s 
wants, and of spending other people’s money, is not to be 
undertaken till one has learned how; and three or four years 
is a short enough time for this part of the student’s acquisi- 
tion. 

Naturally this succession of studies takes time. The state- 
ment of them will be discouraging to those who expect, as 
too many have, to grow into architects with a couple of 
years’ study; and it is desirable that it should. The time 
is happily past, except in remote and uncultivated districts, 
where the ability to make a clean line~drawing and to frame 
a timber house, with the possession of a book of orders or 
of cheap designs, was thought enough to make an architect. 
In past years it was held that to become a carpenter or : 
shoemaker one must serve his time for seven years. The 
pace was a little slow, perhaps; but the consequence was 
that there were plenty of good carpenters and shoemakers : 
now there is no such rule, and good mechanics are rare. 
The time which was assigned for learning a trade is none 
too long for acquiring a profession so difficult and complex 
as an architect’s. Practically no one acquires it in less time. 
It takes four or five years to make a good draughtsman, 
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and not less to make a tolerable designer, though fortunately 
the things go on simultaneously. Real proficiency is to be 
gained in responsible practice; nevertheless, the better the 
training with which such practice is undertaken, the safer for 
the aspirant. The slighter kinds of architectural work may 
be carried on with less preparation than we have recom- 
mended ; but, when this is begun, the young architect, if he 
is kept busy, will find it very difficult to get time to train 
himself properly for more exacting work: if he is not kept 
busy he will be much better off where he has an opportunity 
of learning from others. A professional man need not expect 
to acquire a position in his profession before he is thirty 
years old. By that time those who have taken time for care- 
ful and deliberate training will find that they have overtaken 
those who dashed hastily into practice, and will be in condi- 
tion to easily outstrip them. The years before that time will 
be largely spent in waiting for practice: it is better to spend 
the most of them in careful preparation, than in waiting 
idly. Much of the common haste and impatience of prepa- 
ration comes, no doubt, from the respectable but dangerous 
desire of young men to support themselves by their work at 
the earliest possible moment, and from the notion that pre- 
vails in American communities that, at least from his twenty- 
first year, a man should cease to be a charge to his family. 
When this is enforced by narrow circumstances, or is neces- 
sary to spur an indolent temperament, it is to be accepted 
aus one of the inevitable evils of poverty or shiftlessness : 
when it acts, which it too often does, as popular prejudice, 
checking the preparation for a successful career, it can only 
be set down as an amiable but mischievous delusion. It is 
too much the habit of Americans to begin hacking away at 
their chosen work in life when they ought to be sharpening 
their tools. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8ST. MATTHEW’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PENN. MR. D. E. SUPPLEE, ARCHITECT. 


TuHeEseE are two competitive designs for the buildings for the 
above-mentioned congregation, comprising a parsonage, chapel, 
and church. It was proposed to build of stone. 


ENGINE-HOUSE AT FALL RIVER, MASS. MR. W. J. PAINE, 
ARCHITECT. 


RESIDENCE OF J. B. SHERMAN, ESQ., CHICAGO. MESSRS. BURN- 
HAM AND ROOT, ARCHITECTS. 


This house is built of Philadelphia pressed brick laid with a 
close joint in black mortar, and Columbia sandstone. The columns 
at the doorway, and that supporting the bay at the corner, are of 
dark blue polished granite. Cornices and dormers are entirely of 
stone; and the chimney-tops are of red and buff terra-cotta. 
Reveals of all large windows are twelve inches. The roof is 
covered with black Chapman slate, sawed. The inside finish of 
the first story is mostly of maple, walnut, and oak. The hall has 
an oak timber ceiling. The second story is finished in white pine, 
shellacked. 





CERAMICS AT PHILADELPHIA. — VIII. 


Tne national (late imperial) works of Sevres are not directly 
represented among the French exhibits in the department of 
ceramics. This fact must be viewed with general regret; for it 
would be of some interest to know precisely what is the standard 
of excellence maintained several years subsequent to the loss by 
France of her chief artists, though it is in the highest degree 
improbable that any specific but unsuspected strength can be held 
in reserve. Sevres china is yet, however, not wholly missing from 
the exhibition. Paul Blot of Paris shows it, albeit the quantity is 
not large, and the range of decorative treatment of the pieces to be 
seen is limited. Of the several productions in the stall referred to, 
two admirable examples are prominently displayed. One is a 
vase, bearing paintings under glaze of Egyptian temples and pyra- 
mids, most effectively treated. The other is a tea-service, richly 
decorated by painting upon the glaze. Had Sevres entered 
directly into the competition, some more ambitious artistic effects 





might have been looked for; and means would then have been 
available for the juster estimation of French ceramic art, than it 
is possible to form with such diverse and curiously mixed exhibits 
as those which alternately please, but do not fully satisfy, and 
appall the eyes and the minds of intelligent observers. Of Kaffel 
Freres’ ¢étagtres, from Paris, mention has already been made. 
These which are painted in the Chinese style present examples 
which might fitly be commended to the Chinese for their imita- 
tion, since the natives of the Flowery Land seem incapable of any 
effort to initiate work of an original character, and can only go on 
eternally reproducing their own designs of centuries ago, or imitat- 
ing the art of other peoples. 

The Chinese empire is credited with, in all, fourteen exhibitors 
of transparent and opaque porcelain. The imperial maritime cus- 
toms of Canton, of Kiukiang, and of Shanghai, the firms of Fow 
Loong and Tack Loong of Canton, Hu Kwang of Yung Hang Chow, 
H6 Kan Cheu of Shanghai, Tong Chock-hing and Toin Peh Mei of 
Kiukiang, are manifestly native to China. Bean and Jardine, H. 
Kopsch, W. N. Lovatt, C. F. Moore, and S. C. Rose, of Kiukiang, 
and E. Wadman of Ningpo, are, on the other hand, just as certainly 
of European origin, settled in China for purposes of trade and 
manufacture. It is a fair inference to draw from the presence of 
so many indubitably English names in the list of Chinese national 
exhibitors, that, even in that application of art to industry where- 
in the subjects of the Son of Heaven formerly enjoyed a monopoly, 
there are signs of decadence which Western enterprise alone can 
arrest. The features that distinguish Chinese art in ceramics are 
four in number. There is a positive incapacity for striking into 
new paths. The Chinese do not learn. The forms, the patterns, 
the colors, and the glazes brought into use, are the exact counter- 
part of those which have served long-dead generations. The race 
has lost not only the faculty of inventiveness, but the conception 
of its utility or possible need. There is, secondly, an inevitable 
tendency toward the grotesque in the representation of subjects 
alien to Chinese notions. As impossible is it for a Chinese artist to 
paint with approximate fidelity a scene or a portrait where foreign 
incidents or an alien person make the picture, as a few years ago it 
was for an Andalusian nurse to believe that a ‘little heretic- 
devil ’’ could be born without a tail. The stiff and formal attitude 
and gestures of native Chinese figures in their illustrations, and 
the purely conventional treatment of landscape, fruit, and flower 
pieces, reveal the same invariable bent to unconscious caricature. 
Thirdly, there is a remarkable inaptitude for perspective in draw- 
ing. And, lastly, there is generally an overloading with decora- 
tion, one of the canons of Chinese art being, apparently, that 
never an inch of clear space shall be left uncovered by some 
design : from which it follows, that in painting a four-footed 
animal, which is intended to be in the background of a scene 
wherein human beings are also represented, distance can only be 
realized to the eye by placing a cat, or a dog, or a horse, or an 
impossible dragon with feet or hoofs, above the heads of the lords 
of creation. The effect is, as any one might reasonably anticipate, 
hideous ; and the distribution of Chinese porcelain, except as 
models to be avoided, can serve only to degrade the popular taste 
in other nations. 

Far be it from our wish by these observations to depreciate alto- 
gether the Chinese style. That is splendidly developed, in com- 
bination with the creative power which is the true characteristic 
of genius, in the exhibits of transparent porcelain from other 
countries. The time has come, however, for plain speaking on 
the mania of too many of our people, for the conversion of their 
boudoirs and drawing-rooms into tenth-rate curiosity-shops of the 
type common some years back in the purlieus of Wardour Street 
in London. It is not by such inane proceedings as these that a 
pure taste, or a national love and pursuit of art, will ever be initi- 
ated or fostered in American minds. In England, this mania has 
long and steadily declined. There the filling-up of closets and 
sideboards with a miscellaneous assortment of cracked monstrosi- 
ties, which have nothing in common with the leading features of 
construction and decoration of a house, is regarded as a proof of 
exceedingly bad taste ; and the magnificent volume of Andrew 
Tuer on ‘* Contemporary English China and Porcelain,’’ which is 
presently forthcoming, may be accepted in evidence of the futility 
of a revival of perverted notions. For the purposes of an indus- 
trial museum, illustrating the arts and manufactures of various 
nationalities, some examples of the flagrant violation of zsthetic 
principles are desirable and even necessary : without them, there 
can be no valid pretensions put forth to universality and com- 
pleteness. Further than this it is most undesirable to go, and, 
more especially, because the arts of design are yet in their infancy 
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among us, and a native school has not hitherto been incepted in 
idea. 

The Japanese fall in a modified degree under the general cen- 
sure which it is needful to bestow upon their Chinese neighbors. 
Their pottery is not always, though it is often, so completely 
smothered with what can be called decoration only by a stretch of 
courtesy. The fault in their case is of another kind. The Palissy 
ware of France of necessity calls up unpleasant associations, that 
might, by its servile realism in the selection of natural subjects, 
excite an instinctive feeling of repugnance in finely constituted 
and sensitive minds. The Japanese err in the constant straining 
to realize the impossible, presenting reptile forms that never were 
visible in nature, and making the most repulsive of natural forms 
more hideous by their extravagance. Yet there is somewhat to be 
learned from the Japanese, as surely as they have themselves the 
tact to perceive that they also have much to learn. The Japanese 
potters are numerously represented, and without any importation 
of foreign aid. From Kagoshima in the province of Satsuma, from 
Iganomura in the province of Awaji, from Tokio, from Ota near 
Yokohama, from Yokohama, from Yokka-ichi in the province of 
Joe, from Kawana in the same province, from Tajimimura in the 
province of Mino, from Arita in the province of Hizen, from 
Kiyoto, from Kanazawa in the province of Kaga, and from 
Nagoya in the province of Owari,—all these are more or less 
strongly represented by their choicest works, the manufacturers 
engaged in the production of which are freely named, though these 
gentlemen are not unfrequently commissioned by rival firms or 
competing agents. 
exhibits are extremely varied. Running less upon octagonal 
barrel-seats and pedestals for the garden or the conservatory, than 
do the Chinese, they embrace, besides dinner and tea services, 
flower-vases, jars, tazzas, cigar-stands, bonboniers, candlesticks, 
braziers and censers, jardiniéres, cake-boxes, jewel-cases, plaques, 
toilet-services, tables, screens, and ornamental pieces. The deco- 
ration also takes a wider range. Gold is sparsely used; but 
this feature is scarcely to be regretted, since the Chinese gilding 
is dull and brassy in appearance, and altogether inferior to that 
of European and American porcelain. Color is the principal 
element ; Fukihara and Shippo-Kuwaisha put Cloissonné enamel 
upon their pieces; while Tanzau Seikai has transferred some pho- 
tographs to the surface of the glaze. Readers who possess good 
maps of Japan will perceive, from the localities of the exhibitors, 
how widely the pottery-industries are distributed over the entire 
area of the country; and they will be prepared for the information 
that not only are the natural resources for the manufacture ample 
in the near vicinage of the seats of manufacture, but also that 
several classes of wares are produced, while there are promises, or 
at least suggestions, of a considerable further extension and im- 
provement of ceramic art. Bird and flower paintings, and the 
fables of mythology, furnish the greater number of subjects put 
upon Japanese pottery; but effects are multiplied by the classes of 
ware commonly made and sold, of the art of inventing which the 
Chinese in their own country have no conception, although, trans- 
ported to the island empire, the creative faculty finds a place in 
their organization. 

Among the forms which in a peculiar sense belong to the Jap- 
anese, is that denominated raku. The clay utilized in its formation 
is nothing but a common black earth, covered with a glaze con- 
taining lead. This ware is manufactured only in small pieces, 
which are fired separately, and almost exclusively for ceremonial 
tea-parties, though it is of the commonest and basest kind; and 
its universality among the people is due to a singular custom 
established under rule by one of the shioguns, Taicosama, who 
flourished about the close of the sixteenth century of our era. 
The ware, it should be stated, was in popular use before; but the 
manufacture was stimulated by the ceremonial observances of the 
cha-no-yu, which were instituted for the promotion of social good- 
fellowship among persons of gentle manners. These parties were 
instrumental in conserving the wealth of the shiogun. He was 
required by the courtesies of high rank to give presents; and his 
economic habits were antagonistic to costly gifts of land, money, 
or precious jewels. Raku-ware was inexpensive and common. 
By elevating it to ceremonial uses, he could give presents of it; 
and with governing motive he framed an elaborate series of regu- 
lations for the cha-no-yu. 





In the first place, the shapes and uses of the | 


Of porcelain, the staple manufacture of Hizen, several kinds are | 


produced. The some-tsuki, or blue ware, is painted with cobalt 
oxide under glaze. The kanyu or hibiki, that is, the craquelé, is 
made from a peculiar kind of porcelain stone. 





The seidji, or cela- | high-rented flats in Victoria Street and its neighborhood. 


firing, with a pure white clay, which is toned by dipping in a 
mineral glaze. The akai, or red ware, forms a fourth kind dis- 
tinguished by its special coloring. The gosai, or five-colored, is 
treated with pigments that are vitrifiable over the glaze. In other 
parts of the empire, other kinds of pottery are produced; some 
resembling maiolica, except that the lustre is not heightened by 
the presence of stanniferous enamel; Satsuma ware, slightly buff- 
colored, only recently made in large pieces, of which one (a vase), 
is about ten feet in height, and was made by Y. Fuku-gawa for 
Koran-sha; Awata, or tamago-yaki, meaning egg-pottery, the tech- 
nical designation being derived from its tone, which is yellowish, 
and on which flowers are painted in the European manner; and 
the porcelains of Awadji. But in the last-named manufactures we 
find a peculiarity, the disclosure whereof may diminish the rage 
for old china, since it is capable of application to every kind of 
porcelain. The glaze is composed of feldspar and lixiviated wood 
ash, which in the firing breaks up into infinitesimal sections, and 
thus, without a fracture of the body, when Chinese ink is rubbed 
in, presents a perfect resemblance to some ancient specimen that 
has been shivered into ten thousand pieces, and carefully built up 
and cemented together. If a whim for buying this ware ever 
become general throughout America, the period may not be far 
distant when machinery shall be invented for so weaving cloth 
that a man may wear a perfectly new coat apparently pieced 
together most elaborately from old patches. The Japanese potters 
were industrious students at Vienna in 1873; and one finds traces 
of their careful observation of minutizw in the British section at 
Philadelphia, where beauties not previously dreamed of by them 
attract their thoughtful attention. 

The scale of colors in the Chinese is less decided than in the 
Japanese porcelain; and neither has the clear and definite brilliance 
which marks the British, the French, and the German. The finest 
examples of the Chinese style, without excessive loading of deco- 
ration, and in the Chinese scale, are to be seen in the Austro- 
Hungarian exhibit of Maurice Fischer’s Sons (of Herend). 
Intimations directly reach us of Chinese purchases of the Herend 
transparent porcelain for re-sale as of Chinese production, as it is 
found to meet the taste of British and American connoisseurs more 
fully than any other similar ware. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEETINGS. — THE LAW COURTS. — THE 
MUSEUM.— THE NATIONAL 
HOUSE. — THE WELLINGTON 





NATURAL HISTORY 
GALLERY. —THE NEW OPERA 
MONUMENT. 
LONDON. 
Tue building season has now so far advanced that one may take 
advantage of this otherwise dull time of the year to review some 
of its results, at least as far as the metropolis is concerned, and to 
see what progress has been made with public and private buildings 
since the beginning of the year. The architectural societies also 
are keeping holiday after sessions which cannot by any means be 
said to have been brilliant. The Bi-Annual Conference held under 
the auspices of the Institute may be said to have been a failure as 
far as any results likely to flow from it beneficial to the profession 
are concerned; neither were the papers read thereat of any general 
interest. We had one on the important question of improved 
dwellings for the middle and working classes, principally in view 
of the new blocks erected by Mr. Allen at Islington, and others; 
but there was nothing very new promulgated on the subject. Mr. 
Allen’s houses seem to be about the best of the kind yet erected; 
and we may have something more in detail to say of them at a 
future time. Of a kindred nature was Mr. White’s paper on 
houses in flats, or improved dwellings for the upper classes, read 
during the session; but it is open to question whether houses de- 
signed on this principle, namely, in flats entering from a common 
stair, is likely to sueceed with Englishmen, or be preferred to their 
present homes, which are still designed more or less on the idea 
that every man’s house is his castle. Doubtless, with land in 
London becoming every year more expensive, some such plan as 
building houses in flats, say, a combination of the French and the 
Scotch systems, with the best points of each, must be adopted ; 
but the average Londoner will require some educating up to thein, 
ere they find ready tenants, unless at very moderate rents com- 
pared with what he can now obtain a house for on the old-fashioned 
plan. Houses of this description for the middle classes have yet 
to be tried ; at present there is little or nothing between the 
improved artisan’s dwelling and the nearly Parisian, and very 
Then at 
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the discussion on which much more might have been gained, and 
doubtless would, were the meetings of the so-called Conference a 
little more popular with the “ artists’? of the profession. Beyond 
a paper by Mr. Eastlake, on the History of the Institute, which 
might very well have been relegated to an opening or a conversa- 
zione meeting of the Institute itself, there were no other papers of 
any note read at the Conference. All questions affecting the pro- 
fession itself or the status of its members, which one might sup- 
pose were apropos of such a gathering, were untouched upon in 
any way, probably for the very good reason that former efforts in 
that direction have not been notable for their success. As we 
have said, the Conference has been a failure as far as any good 
resulting from it is apparent. To try to answer ‘* Why?’ would 
take too long at present, as would also the other much more im- 
portant questions, ‘ Does the Institute really represent the profes- 
sion as it might?’’ and, ‘* Why are some of the most notable 
hames among our architects conspicuous by their absence at its 
meetings?’’ These questions have been asked and discussed 
among us over and over again, and particularly during the past 
sessions ; but somehow a satisfactory solution for either of them 
has yet to be found. 

Turning from the architects to their works, of public buildings 
in London the most important now in progress are the Law 
Courts and the Natural History Museum. The former does not 
make the progress we were led to expect, or indeed seems neces- 
sary if the contract time is any guide as to when we may see it 
finished; but it is growing into an immense pile. Now that some- 
thing more or less is done over all the site, we begin to realize 
what its bulk will be,—the largest public building in London, 
since the Houses of Parliament were built. Along the south or 
Strand front, not much progress has lately been made, except at 
the extreme east end, where the height of the third story has in 
some parts been reached; but all along the east front the courts on 
this side with their various offices are nearly ready for the roofs. 
The walls of the central hall, one of the great features of the 
design, are also up some fifteen or twenty feet above the ground. 
It is too early yet to judge of the effect of the architecture as such; 
but one thing is apparent, —the thoroughly good detail: this was 
to be expected from Mr. Street, and we are not disappointed. It 
will be the best as well as the greatest Gothic building devoted to 
civil purposes since the Houses of Parliament were built; and, if 
we mistake not the current of architectural thought, it will also 
be the last great public building the Gothic revival will produce. 
Ere it is finished ** Queen Anne ”’ will have developed into some- 
thing very different from what it is at present; but into ‘* what ”’ 
is quite another question. 

The Natural History Museum at Kensington, on the site of the 
old ’62 Exhibition, is well advanced all over the works, the general 
level being up to the third floor. Like the Law Courts, it is yet 
too early to judge of its effect as a building, except its great size, 
which is obvious. Mr. Waterhouse is the architect; and in style 
it is somewhat after his general manner, only round-arched. 
Terra-cotta enters largely into its construction in decorative mat- 
ters, of very questionable detail sometimes, suggesting a cheap 
mode of doing a great public work. It is being built to receive 
the natural history collection from the present over-crowded 
British Museum; and one cannot help being struck with the 
contrast between the two buildings. The air of refinement and 
culture expressed by the noble colonnade forming the entrance- 
front of the old Museum finds no counterpart whatever in the 
nondescript style of the new work at South Kensington, which 
is neither Gothic nor classic, but is ‘* South Kensington,’ said a 
critic the other day; and that is just about what it really is, part 
of the jumble of architectural styles for which the public build- 
ings of that ‘‘ art’’ region have become famous. If, however, its 
architectural dress is unsatisfactory, there is some comfort in 
knowing that its faults are likely to end there. Every one who 
knows any thing of Mr. Waterhouse’s work will feel sure that in 
regard to planning and arrangement it will be nearly perfect; 
every thing will be in its right place, a place found for every 
thing, nothing wanting, nothing wasted. This is saying a great 
deal; and, in these respects, he is likely to give us the best 
museum we yet possess. Is it impossible to combine utility and 
art? 

The first instalment of another good public work has been com- 
pleted during the season, and opened to the public, —the new rooms 
at the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square: they are from the 
designs of Mr. E. M. Barry, and are part of his general scheme 
for the rebuilding of the entire edifice. Some day perhaps “ the 
finest site in Europe’’ will have a building worthy of it: mean- 





time all that can be seen from the-outside are the not very sightly 
roofs of the new galleries, which are all towards the back of the 
site; but internally there are noble rooms very well planned, and 
magnificently carried out, — almost too magnificent as settings for 
pictures, one might say, but that the pictures look so well in them. 
Indeed, we seem all at once to waken up to the fact that we possess 
a great national collection unrivalled almost by the great Conti- 
nental galleries, of which we are reminded as we walk through the 
spacious rooms. So well are the pictures hung, aud so admira- 
ble is the arrangement of the different schools, that the collection 
seems all at once to have become doubled in value: such is the 
result of showing things off to advautage. Architecturally the 
new galleries are very grand and very rich, almost too rich in 
gilding and colors and marble; but they seem exceedingly well 
adapted to their purpose, as evidenced by what we have said above 
as to the effect of the pictures in them. Mr. Barry is to be con- 
gratulated on having given us the finest set of picture-galleries we 
yet have; and, if the detail is not quite so refined as it should be 
in the presence of so much that is noble in art, we must rest con- 
tent with such good results as have been obtained. 

With another semi-public work we have by no means such good 
news to report. We understand the works at the new National 
Opera House on the Thames embankment have come to a stand- 
still; and therefore all idea of seeing the building completed for 
the next Italian opera season must, we presume, be abandoned. 
Want of funds, it seems, is the principal cause, though the reasons 
for that cause are involved in many more intricate questions. 
There is no doubt plenty of money will be forthcoming to estab- 
lish a national opera; but on ‘* how ”’ it should be so established, and 
‘** where,’’ there are different opinions. The new building promised 
to be very complete in every way, and of very considerable archi- 
tectural pretensions, as shown by the drawing in the late Academy 
Exhibition, and by a very good model of the house itself, exhibited 
in the lobby of Drury Lane Theatre during the past opera season. 
The wisdom of putting it on the Thames embankment at West- 
minster, of all places, is much to be questioned. Notwithstanding 
the means of access are various, it is to a certain extent out of the 
way, and in a very exposed position for horses and carriages wait- 
ing about at night. The lounge on the river terrace is a charming 
idea when the nights are fine; but how many really fine nights have 
we, even during an opera season, which would permit of ladies in 
the thinnest of evening dresses taking advantage of the fifteen 
minutes’ rest between the acts, to look at the river? It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of the enterprising manager and promoter, the 
new house will yet be successful, and every thing go well: indeed, 
it is said the works will begin again in two or three months, but 
meantime it is with much regret we notice the scheme has all the 
look of a failure. 

The Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s is at last rapidly near- 
ing completion; and we are promised it will be open for public 
view by November next. We will reserve a more detailed notice 
of this fine work till then, merely premising that we shall be much 
mistaken if it is not found that at last we are in possession of a 
thoroughly artistic monument, worth all the money, and all the 
years of waiting, and more. Our satisfaction at this result, how- 
ever, will be sadly marred when we think that its sculptor-archi- 
tect is not amongst us to enjoy his triumph, and reap his just 
reward. That art is long, and life is short, has been sadly illus- 
trated in thecareer of poor Alfred Stevens, dying while the 
crowning work of his life was still incomplete; a life devoted alike 
to painting, sculpture, and architecture, —‘‘ the one art,’’ as he 
fondly called them. ‘I know of but one art,”’ was his motto; 
and, in that art, it is scarcely too much to say he was the greatest 
genius since the days of Michael Angelo. No one has ever seen 
since then such sculpture as he has done for this monument and 
for Dorchester House, where in each case, as in that of all the 
finest sculpture we know of, it is part and parcel of his general 
architectural design. 





THE INTER-STATE EXHIBITION. 
CHICAGO. 


Last year, a special exhibition of household art, decoration, 
and architecture, was made under the direction of the Fine-Art 
Committee, in which only such articles as passed the critical judg- 
ment of the committee were accepted. Since then, the Executive 
Committee, not appreciating the value of such a distinctive display, 
have sanctioned the destruction and removal of the courts specially 
erected for the purpose; and the Art Committee have not felt 
encouraged to repeat the experiment. The field has therefore 
been left open to individual exhibitors; and the furniture-men 
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especially have profited by the example of last year, each one 
doing his best alone, though the goods shown have not in all cases 
been carefully selected for their artistic excellence. 

Of architecture, per se, there is nothing in the present exhibi- 
tion; but, of decorative art intimately connected with it, there is 
considerable. A very fine exhibition is made by the Western Sand- 
Blast Company, whose designs are made by a gentleman formerly 
connected with the profession, and display an originality of treat- 
ment seldom shown by manufacturers. One of the features of the 
work done by this company is the treatment of flashed glass. By 
using two colors, — blue and yellow, — and then putting the plates 
together, designs can be executed which show blue, yellow, green, 
and white in the same light. The effect is entirely different from 
that of leaded glass in colored quarries; and the work is not de- 
signed in imitation of stained glass. The company exhibits a 
panel of blue and red glass, in which a dark purple is obtained by 
superposing the red and blue; while, by cutting out the color in 
both sheets, the patterns are edged with white lines where desired. 
These are well adapted to vestibule-doors, where a soft, subdued 
light is desired. 

The Chicago Terra Cotta-Works make a large exhibition of gar- 
den ornaments, including a large fountain decorated with storks; 
also a considerable number of turned pots and vases in dark red 
clay, almost equal to the Torquay ware. They have some decora- 
tive panels and embossed tiles for wall inlays, and a remarkably 
delicate example of clay carving, executed by one of the workmen 
of the factory. In another part of the building they show a col- 
lection of chimney-pots, from the plainest to the most elaborate. 

All the leading furniture-makers exhibit their latest and choicest 
works. These are in courts, some of them handsomely decorated 
and arranged as completely furnished rooms. Rickenberg and 
Fairbanks of the Novelty Cabinet Works display some very 
elaborate bedroom sets in the Renaissance style, rather bordering 
upon the Rococo. A fireplace and mantle are decidedly original in 
treatment, showing the entire subordination of a wooden man- 
tle to the fireplace. The latter, built out beyond the mantle, 
is all of decorated and polished soapstone. The top is sloping, in 
order to better carry off the smoke. The wooden shelf is entirely 
independent of this, except that it is supported on the soapstone 
by polished metal brackets; while the wooden sides stand free 
from the fireplace. The same firm also exhibit some very elabor- 
ate samples of room wainscotings in a variety of woods well har- 
monized, and decorated with carvings and inlays. A. Fiedler & 
Co. exhibit a large apartment on a raised platform, the whole 
enclosed with red hangings and curtains. One end contains a 
library set in walnut and holly, treated in the Jacobean style; and 
the other shows a dining-room set of oak, in the modern Gothic 
style. Besides these, are some examples of ebonized wood, 
especially a round table and arm-chair, in which absolutely con- 
structive work is carried out with extreme lightness. They also 
exhibit an elegant arrangement of hanging-shelves in white maple, 
with a lockup in the centre having a painted panel. The charac- 
teristic of the work of this firm is the lightness of the material 
employed, and its purely constructive treatment; and it conveys a 
useful lesson to those architects who, while attempting to design 
furniture, habitually make it heavy and clumsy, especially when 
its movable qualities are the essential points to be censidered. 
The Tobey Furniture Company show a large collection of elabor- 
ately upholstered work, — which is of no interest, viewed from an 
artistic standpoint, — and some chairs made from buffalo-horns. 
Their larger pieces are in the Renaissance style, except one Gothic 
sideboard, which is neither pure in style, nor sound in construc- 
tion. A. H. Andrews & Co., whose specialty is school and office 
furniture, of which they make an extensive display, also exhibit 
avery fine carved oak sideboard, with clock in the upper part, 
in the Gothie style, designed for the firm by Mr. Fehmer. They 
also exhibit a fireplace and mantle, bookcases and chairs, in the 
same style, and equally good in design. R. W. Bates & Co., 
among other things, exhibit a massive and costly Gothic bedroom 
set in ebonized wood relieved slightly with gold and color. All 
the panels are decorated in oil-colors on gold grounds in the 
Japanese manner, the painting being done by Mr. F. N. Atwood. 
There are over forty panels in two pieces of furniture thus treated. 
The Chickerings, among a host of pianos of the regular stock 
design, and a few of the elaborately ornamented kind which seem 
to be made only to astonish country visitors at public shows, have 
two uprights, with constructive medieval cases. One in walnut, 
with dead finish, was designed by John W. Root of this city, and 
was manufactured expressly for Reed & Sons, the Chicago agents. 
It is simple and constructive in treatment, the only decorations 





being two panels on the ends artistically carved in white holly. 
The other is from a design made in Boston. It is rather over- 
wrought in carving, and, the work being ebonized and dead- 
finished, does not show the labor expended upon it. These pianos 
are evidences of progress in design delightful to the eye and the 
soul of all lovers of art. Among the smaller exhibitors, F. W. 
Krause shows samples of what he calls in his catalogue, ‘* Gothic 
or Eastlake chairs.’’ This manufacturer confines himself solely 
to making this class of goods, and has issued a small catalogue, in 
which he appeals earnestly to all classes that may have any interest 
in what he is doing, to come forth and support him in his under- 
taking. He is, I believe, the only manufacturer in the country 
who makes constructive chairs at wholesale, and nothing else. He 
is doing just what Eastlake said the furniture-makers ought to do, 
but despaired of their ever doing it, —trying to bring constructive 
furniture within the reach of persons of moderate means, and 
putting it into direct competition with the trash turned out all 
over the land. To this end he employs machinery in its manu- 
facture to the largest extent practicable, and makes large quan- 
tities of each kind at a time. Though his designs are not the 
best, his construction is unquestionable. It is refreshing to see a 
manufacturer advertising his wares in these words: ** These chairs 
are made durable by returning to medieval joinery accomplished 
by the aid of machinery constructed especially for their manufac- 
ture; in every way solid and substantial, showing the honest con- 
struction in the tenons and keys which hold them together; not 
relying entirely upon the glue-pot for strength, but using glue 
only to add to their stability, which is in reality secured without 
the glue.’’ He says also, ‘‘ I appeal to the architects in particular 
for encouragement to educate the people to a taste for durable and 
honest manufacture, by giving to the masses the most necessary 
household article of a solid and tasty construction.’’ He appeals 
also to the dealers, to ministers of the gospel, to wealthy citizens, 
and to the public generally; and concludes with these words: 
‘* With all the odds of the paralyzed industries and commerce of 
the country against me, I earnestly appeal to those with means and 
taste, and love of medieval art, to uphold me in my undertaking 
by their patronage.’’ If this from a manufacturer does not suit 
Eastlake, what will? 

An article of no less interest to architects, and the largest and 
most prominent of all in the Exhibition, is the immense church- 
organ made by the Marshall Organ Company of Milwaukee. This 
is most remarkable from the fact that it was made in the West by 
manufacturers who do not mean that we shall go to Boston and 
New York for our church-organs if they can help it. I have no 
statistics, and will only say that it is claimed to be as large as any 
other organ in the country; and, as far as one who does not pre- 
tend to be an expert in such matters can say, it is certainly grand 
in tone, and works with the utmost nicety under the manipulation 
of Mr. Creswold the organist. On exhibition nights, amid the 
roar of the machinery, and the din of a hundred other noises, its 
sound fills the whole of the great room, eight hundred feet long, 
and two hundred feet wide inside, so that its every tone can be 
heard in the most distant parts of the house. 





A NEW WATER-HEATER. 

A process has been lately patented by an Englishman, Mr. 
Maughan, by which forty gallons of water can be heated to 100° 
Fah. in five minutes, or 
by a smaller apparatus 
a quart in a minute. 
The end which the ap- 
paratus is intended to 
accomplish is to bring 
an exceedingly thin lay- 
er of water into contact 
with a lively heat. The 
cut and following de- 
scription are taken from 
the Furniture Gazette. 
‘A is a receptacle for 
the cold water, which 
may be supplied by a 
running stream from a 
tap. B is a cylinder 
filled with spiral copper 
wire tubes, about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, the threads being about one-sixteenth of an inch apart. 
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The water passing through bottom of the cistern A, by means of 
holes of no greater diameter than those made with a pin, runs 
round these spiral wires (not through the centre or pipe), thus 
forming a thin flat surface only, between the threads, as nearly as 
possible in the form of the chimney of an ordinary argand gas- 
burner, but of a most diminutive size, the thickness of the walls 
of water being less than that of tissue-paper. At D there are rows 
of gas-burners (or, in default of gas, arrangements can be made for 
petroleum), which heat the water on its way downward towards 
the hot-water cistern C, as rapidly as it can be supplied, so that 
before the cold water can fall from A, round the coils contained in 
the tube B, to the cistern C, the gas has rendered it too hot to bear 
the hand in, in consequence of the extreme subdivision which has 
by that time taken place. Thus the water may be heated, not 
only in five seconds, but absolutely in no greater time than it 
would take in falling from A to D, say, one or perhaps two seconds. 
We tried the experiment of placing the hand under the delivery- 
pipe the moment the cold water was supplied; and, although not 
particularly thin-skinned, the heat after five seconds was too great 
for endurance. It is needless to add that there is no plate of metal 
to be heated previous to heating the water. The hot air communi- 
cates directly with the water; in other words, the water, finely sub- 
divided, is outside instead of inside the kettle.”’ 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A PvuzzLEe 1F TruE.— The church at the south-west corner of 
Fourth and John Streets, Cincinnati, is being remodelled. The front 
is being taken out to make way for a new one. The corner-stone and 
contents, placed there in 1849, were recently exposed, when there was 
revealed a very astonishing fact. The corner-stone was perfectly 
dry, and so was the cavity that had been hewn out to receive the 
box of records. They found the lead box, containing the records, 
perfectly sealed as when it was deposited there twenty-seven years 
ago; but, on opening the box, they were astonished to find that 
nearly full of water. The paper contents were found to be ina pulpy 
state, in such a condition that they could hardly be made out. 





THE New YorK County Court-Hovuse. — An experiment is 
being made in Supreme Court Chambers, in the new Court-House, in 
the manner of introducing heat into the room, by putting the hot-air 
register at the top of the room instead of at the bottom, and changing 
the register for ventilation from the bottom to the top of the room. 





CASTLE GARDEN. — It is expected that Castle Garden will be 
finished in six or seven weeks. From the top of the stone wall on 
the inside, a brick wall is to be carried up about four feet, forming a 
support for the roof-beams. The roof will be supported by twenty- 
six yellow pine posts, twelve by twelve inches, in addition to the 
circular wall. The ten central posts are fifty-two feet long; and 
these will support a lantern twenty-six feet in diameter, ten feet high 
at the eaves, and twenty-five feet in the centre. The remaining posts 
supporting the roof are thirty feet in length. The roofing will 
consist of white pine covered with felting, over which will be placed 
a layer of tin. 





THE DEFENCES OF THE THAMES, — The new works, and extension 
of the old ones, that have for several years been in progress on the 
banks of the Thames, are nearly completed. Many twenty-five-ton 
guns have been mounted on Tilbury Fort and its companion New 
Tavern Fort. Lower down the river, and furnished with a dozen 
guns of the same weight which throw six-hundred-pound projectiles, 
is Shornmeade Battery, opposite to which is another heavy battery. 





LIGHTNING WITHOUT RaAtN. — The fact that Windsor Castle was 
struck by a thunderbolt during a thunder-storm unaccompanied by 
rain, Sept. 7, and a portion of the stone parapet knocked off, seems 
to bear out the theory held by Mr. Mott, and mentioned in our last 
number, that it is the “‘ accumulation of free electricity upon build- 
ings, by induction, which offers the attraction for the opposite elec- 
tricity contained in the electrified cloud, or stratum of the atmosphere, 
that causes them to be struck by lightning.’’ As the thunderbolt 
burst, it threw out a shower of sparks, and resembled a shell explod- 
ing. 





Tne TvuImLERIes.— A correspondent of the Philadelphia Telegraph, 
who believes that all that is still left of the Tuileries is to be de- 
stroyed, says, ‘* I am told that, before the ruins are removed, Gustave 
Doré intends to immortalize them in one of his characteristic designs. 
The picture will represent the facade of the ruined palace by moon- 
light. Above, in the white shimmer of the light, hover the spectres 
of the kings and queens of France that dwelt there, from Catherine 
de Medicis down to Napoleon III., their shadowy forms just visible 
against the sky; while below, through the hollow, casementless win- 
dows, peer the mocking, exulting shapes of Discord and Anarchy, 
the terrible ghosts of Revolution and Ruin. Whether the picture is 
to be a painting or a wood-engraving, has not yet been stated; but it 
will undoubtedly be a weird and powerful work.’’ 





JAPANESE EXHIBITION. — Japan is preparing to hold an inter- 
national exhibition shortly after that of 187s. 





RoMAN Exuisirion.—An exhibition to be held on the waste 
land of Prati di Castello, near Rome, is talked of for 1880. 





PAPIER-MACHE ORNAMENTS. — English papier-maché articles are 
manufactured by first pressing a sheet of very porous but strong 
paper, manufactured expressly for the purpose, upon a metal form 
greased with tallow. This is then coated with good flour-paste; and a 
second sheet is laid on, and pressed and rubbed until it takes the form 
of the model, and adheres firmly. The whole is then placed in a dry- 
ing-chamber at about one hundred and four degrees; and then the 
operations of laying on and drying are repeated until the desired thick- 
ness is produced, twenty to forty sheets being frequently required for 
the purpose. The form is then removed, all the sides are carefully ad- 
justed, and the article is then hardened by first immersing it in lin- 
seed oil and purified wood-tar, and coating six to eight times with 
varnish, allowing it to dry thoroughly after each coat. It is finally 
ground down with pumice-stone, and ornamented with bronze, gold, 
or mother-of-pearl. Cheaper articles are manufactured from a mix- 
ture of paper-pulp with certain proportions of white lead, rosin, lin- 
seed oil, and sugar of lead, carefully kneaded and rolled by the aid of 
steam. This is then pressed into moulds, and dried. The most ordi- 
nary articles are made of pulp and earth colors, with the addition of 
some hardening cement, 





Tue CrIncINNATI Music HALL, — Messrs. Hannaford and Proc- 
ter’s plans for the Springer Musie Hall, in Cincinnati, have been 
approved by Mr. Springer; and ground will soon be broken for the 
laying of the foundations. The building will be 325 feet long, 182 
feet broad, and have a clear height of 80 feet from the floor of the 
hall to the ceiling. There will be seats for an audience, chorus, and 
orchestra, altogether of 6,500 persons, 





A TUNNEL UNDER THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. — A Spanish 
capitalist advocates the connection of Africa and Europe by a tunnel 
under the Straits of Gibraltar. He desires to obtain for the enter- 
prise twenty million dollars, and says that, with this tunnel and the 
one between Calais and Dover completed, the railroad companies 
might soon be advertising that they would take passengers from 
London to Caleutta ‘* without change of cars.’’ 





Tue TuRKIso GOVERNMENT AND Dr. SCHLIEMANN. — The Turk- 
ish Government has not dealt as harshly with Dr. Schliemann as it is 
credited with doing. Instead of demanding that Dr. Schliemann 
should cover six hundred acres with buildings, the Governor-General, 
Ibrahim Pasha, only required six hundred archines (a measure of two 
feet six inches square) to be so covered. 





THE DERIVATION OF MEASURES, — The old French foot, pied du roi, 
is said to have been the length of Charlemagne’s foot. The length of 
arm of Henry I. determined the length of the old English yard. The 
toise (six pieds du roi), the standard of length superseded in France by 
the metre, was used in measuring an are of the meridian in Peru, and 
hence was called toise de Pérou. The lowest division of the scale of 
ancient measures was the digit, or the breadth of the middle part of 
the first joint of the forefinger. Then came in order, using the digit 
as unity, the palm or hand-breadth, four; the span, twelve; the foot, 
sixteen; the cubit, twenty-four; the arm’s length, step, or single 
pace, forty; the stride, eighty; the fathom, or the distance from tip 
to tip of a man’s extended arms, ninety-six. 





CHLORIDE OF LEAD AS A DEODORIZER.— Mr. Law in a late 
number of the Architect explains that chloride of lead, mentioned in 
alate number of the American Architect as a good deodorizer, is useful 
only where sulphuretted hydrogen is present. 





ASBESTOS PowDER. — Asbestos powder, made into a thick paste 
with liquid silicate of soda, is used with great advantage for making 
joints, fitting taps, and connecting pipes, filling cracks in retorts, &c, 
It will be found to be of great service in the manufacture of nitric 
acid, sulphuric acid, and other products, because it can be employed 
in a very easy way; it hardens very quickly, stands any heat, and pre- 
vents the escape of acid vapors. Mr. John Casthelaz asserts that 
he has used it for about twenty years, but he recently found that its 
use for the above purposes was unknown to several prominent manu- 
facturing chemists. ‘They have since adopted it, and are highly satis- 
fied with the results, 





CoRRUGATED Iron. —Specimens of a new style of corrugated 
iron for building purposes have been submitted by an Austrian engi- 
neer named Pitze, to the Austrian Association of Architects and 
Engineers. The chief novelty in Pitze’s patent is the shape of the 
corrugation, the walls of each groove being higher than their distance 
from each other, and having a vertical profile when the corrugated 
sheet is placed horizontally. This position of the walls enables the 
corrugated sheet to bear its maximum load, and thus fits it for general 
use in construction. 





TOUGHENED GLAss.— The process of Herr Pieper differs from 
that of M. de la Bastie in that the glass is tempered while red hot 
in superheated steam in place of heated oil. 





PORTLAND CEMENT. — An exchange says that the longer Portland 
cement is in setting the better it will be. At the end of a year one 
part of cement to one part of sand is about three-quarters the strength 
of new cement. Strong cement is heavy, blue-gray in color, and sets 
slowly. The less water used in mixing cement the better. 





ENGLAND AND THE METRIC SysTEM. — The English Parliament 
has recently passed a bill looking to the general introduction of the 
metric system. 





ARTIFICIAL FLowers. — The Boston Advertiser says that ‘ artifi- 
cial flowers, made of linen of different colors, were manufactured 
centuries ago in Egypt. They are found in the tombs at Thebes.’ 
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